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The Month. 


A$ shown by an excellent sketch from the pen of Silas 
W. Burt, published elsewhere in this number, Civil 
Service Reform in the United States lost one of its pio- 
neers in the death of ex-President Hayes. He did not 
originate the idea; he did not establish a policy definite 
in outline and carried into minute detail; it was not 
even his privilege to approve a general law or promul- 
gate a comprehensive code of rules. But he bravely bore 
witness to the faith that was in him, under circumstances 
and conditions which would have shaken the courage of 
most men. It is a thankless task for a public officer to 
take up a plan which a more popular predecessor has 
tried and discarded as impracticable, and make a fresh 
effort to carry it through to success. It requires real 
force of character to persist, after repeated failures to 
do a great thing, and concentrate the same energies on 
doing a smaller thing thoroughly well. When President 
Hayes undertook to organize and set in motion a system- 
atic Reform of the Civil Service, he had to face all the 
contempt and obloquy heaped upon the scheme after 
President Grant’s abandonment of it; and when he 
found it obviously impossible to carry out his designs 
for the whole country, he was willing to choose a few 
small places where the merit system could at least be 
given a test and the people an opportunity to study it 
in practice. How much we owe to these experiments, 
both as helping to awaken an enlightened public senti- 
ment, and as making clear to the minds of the Reform- 
ers themselves the virtues and faults of the methods they 
had first adopted, perhaps we shall never fully realize. 





It was unfortunate, of course, that Mr. Hayes entered 
upon his duties as President with a sense that a large 
fraction of the American people were entirely sincere in 
their disbelief in his title. History, we are sure, will 


give him credit for having been animated only by a high 
sense of patriotic duty in accepting and executing the 
judgment of the extraordinary tribunal which decided 
Under such conditions a 


the contest in his favor. 
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weaker man would have endeavored to win the favor of 
the leaders of his own party by whose favor or disfavor 
his administration was to prosper or fall. If ever as- 
sailed by such a temptation, he promptly put it behind 
him. He made enemies where he could have bought 
defenders, because he refused to dispense the spoils of 
victory for bis own advantage. He held his ground in 
the face of opposition and indifference in his Cabinet 
circle, where Mr. Schurz was the only man on whose. 
hearty sympathy and support he could depend. 


Admirable as were his purposes, in practice Mr. Hayes 
was not without his shortcomings, They were, asarule, 
sins of omission rather than of commission. There is 
no doubt that the Secretary to whom he addressed his 
executive order of May 26, 1877, made use of the patron- 
age of the Treasury to accomplish his own political ends 
and believed himself justified in so doing. This could 
hardly have escaped the notice of the President, and it 
was Clearly his duty to put a stop to it; but it is not on 
record that he ever rebuked his distinguished adviser, 
much less reversed the latter’s unseemly work. Mr. 
Hayes was always disposed to charge his errors of this 
sort to the fact that he was ignorant of what was going 
on till too late to prevent it. In a letter written toa 
friend of long standing, which, so far as we know, has 
never seen print, he explained one feature of his career 
as President which gave rise to much scandal, and which 
was probably typical of many others. He had caused it 
to be distinctly understood among his official household 
that none of the members of the Louisiana Returning 
Board was to be given office, as he wished to avaid even 
the appearance of rewarding these men for a service to 
himself. One day he was annoyed at seeing a statement 
in a newspaper that all the members of the Louisiana 
Board were then drawing pay out of the national treasury 
for their fateful votes. So confident was he of his 
own clear record in this matter that he bade his private 
secretary publish a denial at once; but the secretary, 
on looking up the facts, brought him the astounding 
information that not only were these men holding office, 
but under commissions signed by the President’s own 
hand! Of course, Mr. Hayes had simply appended his 
signature, in a perfunctory way, to papers presented to 
him by counsellors in whose good faith he had the fullest 
confidence. Whether he ever called the offenders to ac- 
count for abusing his trust does not appear, and we be- 
lieve it is a matter of history that the Returning Board 
men were not summarily removed from office, as they 
ought to have been. . 


However far short of his high ideals his actual achieve- 
ments may have fallen, the fact remains that Mr. Hayes 
set an excellent example to his successors in the matter 
of removals generally. He seems to have changed 
only sixty-four per cent. of the postmasters, which is 
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about eighteen per cent. less than the changes during 
Grant’s first administration; about twenty per cent. less 
than during Grant’s second administration ; about eight 
per cent. less than under Garfield and Arthur, and about 
eighteen per cent. less than under either Cleveland or 
Harrison. These percentages take into account the pro- 
portion of changes to the average number of postmas- 
ters during the four years of each administration. Let 
us hope that the time is near at hand when sixty-five per 
cent. will be considered beyond reason; but, neverthe- 
less, let us give President Hayes credit for making as 
strofig a stand as he did against a pressure which has 
borne other Presidents, before and since his day, so 
much further from the safe ground. 


gO 


Ex-Mayor Hewitt’s speech to the City Club in New 
York the other evening, anent its assault on Tammany 
Hall, contained some very plain talk. ‘‘ You are a dis- 
organized mob,” said he, ‘‘ an independent body of free 
lances and free thinkers. And you undertake to fight a 
compact organization with a general at the head and a 
leader in every district, all fighting for a livelihood, all 
knowing that they will receive their pay if they are 
faithful.’’ So far, there was undoubtedly much force in 
his criticism. But when he added, ‘‘ Against such an 
organization you haven’t the ghost of a show,’’ he went 
further than the facts require. Asa rule, a mob stands 
a poor chance opposed to regular troops, but mobs 
gathered for a righteous purpose have been known to 
win a fight even against such odds. The first year's 
record, at least, of ourown American Revolution was a 
history of mob resistance to the tyranny of organized 
authority. If every minute-man had gone into the 
struggle feeling that the cause in which he was enlisted 
was hopeless, the war would surely have proved a fail- 
ure. Organization is an excellent thing; with it, more 
can be done at a less expense of energy than without it. 
But organization takes time, and meanwhile the City 
Club does right in keeping up its agitation against Boss 
rule. Let it goon with its protests till it can bring 
something more forcible to bear. One of the most ef- 
fective agencies to employ in the work of organizing is 
a strong public sentiment, and the way to stir that up is 
to keep the people of New York constantly reminded 
of the mockery of government they are living under 
while Tammany Hall remains in control. 


Dunn, the Democratic letter-carrier in the Indianap- 
olis postoffice who took a leading part in the blackmail- 
ing business which was exposed in Goop GOVERNMENT 
for January, was promptly removed for his misdeeds. 
That was right. All the Republican employees in the 
Baltimore postoffice who were convicted of the same sort 
of dirty business two years ago were permitted to re- 
main. That was wrong. Yet Mr. Wanamaker will 
doubtless cite this inequality of discipline as confirma- 
tory of his statement before the Andrew Committee that 
he is a Civil Service Reformer of the highest type. His 
notion of a high type of Reform seems to be summed up 
in a disposition to stand by one’s friends and visit all 
the punishment on the other fellows. The Civil Service 
Commission left no excuse to the Postmaster General 
for making such unfair discrimination; for in its report 
on the Indianapolis case it drew a plain parallel between 
that and the Baltimore case. For what he has done, or 


failed to do, therefore, he must be held wholly respons- 
ible. 
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What a pitiful spectacle is that presented by the Gov- 
ernor of Illinois, forced to quit the executive chair after 
filling it less than a month, and seek a distant State 
where he can hide from the office-seekers long enough 
to get some necessary rest and sleep! All the fatigues 
of a hard-contested campaign failed to break him down, 
for he was then at least his own master. Now he is the 
slave of every local ward-worker who feels that the Dem- 
ocratic party owes him something and that the Governor 
is the instrument chosen to liquidate the debt. This 
would be a good session for the Illinois Reformers to 
make a strike fora Civil Service Law. If they can scrape 
together enough votes in the Legislature to pass it, the 
Governor ought to be easily won over after his last few 
weeks’ experience. 

We observe that all the newspaper reports of the re- 
cent interview between the President-elect and a num- 
ber of persons interested in the reform of our Indian 
Service agree in saying that Mr. Cleveland’s visitors 
urged upon him the extension of the Civil Service Rules 
to Indian agents. This proposal involves an error which 
newspapers, generally well-informed, are prone to make. 
The President could not put agents under the Rules 
without the consent of Congress, because the law re- 
quires that their appointment shall be made by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. The President 
could recommend to Congress the amendment of the 
law, or to the Senate a waiver of its prerogative; but it 
is probable that such a change would be bitterly resist- 
ed, as the leading Senators from the West regard the 
selection of Indian agents as their special perquisite. 
This is an outrage upon decent government, but it is a 
fact which cannot be ignored. The most that the Presi- 
dent can do till the law is changed is to call in the aid 
of some body of competent advisers whose business it 
shall be to investigate the character and antecedents of 
the several candidates for agents’ places, or to propose 
the names of well-qualified persons who would accept 
such trusts if offered; he could thén confine his nomi- 
nations to men coming with this indorsement, and fight 
each case out separately with the Senate. As it is im- 
possible for one President to know, even by repute, all 
the actual or possible candidates for appointment as 
Indian agents, he must trust to somebody’s judgment 
besides his own; and the Senate, on wham the framers 
of the Constitution expected him to lean, has proved an 
untrustworthy support. The Board of Indian Commis- 
sioners is composed of citizens of the highest standing, 
whose motives are above all question. The officers of 
the Indian Rights Association, also, would make good 
counsellors. It is to the adoption of some such plan as 
we have just suggested, that the friends of the Indian 
should address their present efforts, supplementing them 
with persistent work upon Congress to procure an amend- 
ment of the law which will enable the President to put 
the agents under the Rules. 


The Postmaster-General has ordered that hereafter the 
voluntary resignation of a letter-carrier shall be a bar to 
hisereinstatement at any office where there may be a sub- 
stitute in service and any class above the $800 grade; 
that no letter-carrier shall be removed except for cause, or 
reinstated unless the charges against him are disproved ; 
and that no appointments of letter-carriers shall be made 
except from the substitute list until that list is exhaust- 


ed, or in any order except seniority. This excellent reg- 
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ulation is made in justice to the substitute carriers, who 
are required to be in attendance at a postoffice at the 
nominal salary of one dollar a year and such pro rata 
compensation as they may pick up by serving tempora- 
rily in the places of regular carriers. It clears the way 
for their more rapid promotion if they are deserving and 
patient. The new order had its origin in the fact that 
that there had sprung up among the carriers in some 
offices a habit of resigning when some more profitable 
job offered itself, and seeking reinstatement when the 
better-paying employment had been exhausted. This 
not only gave Government business a secondary place of 
scant respect, but seriously interfered with the rights of 
the substitutes and lower-grade men who were waiting 
for permanent vacancies to occur. It was dwarfing to 
their worthy ambition, and demoralizing to the general 
discipline of the carriers’ Compe. 


The federal Commission is making good progress 
with its work of classifying the free-delivery postoffices 
under the President’s order of January 5. At last ac- 
counts, local boards had been selected in more than 
eighty offices. In a large majority of these cases it has 
been possible to make the boards non-partisan, and in 
more than twenty the Democratic membership predomi- 
nates, The effort has been made uniformly, where such 
a thing was practicable, to select men and women of long 
experience, whose retention of their places through two 
or more administrations is itself prima facie proof of 
their thorough acquaintance with the work of their 
office, of their freedom from offensive partisanship and 


of the satisfactory way in which they have performed 
their duties. 


The only thing to be regretted in connection with the 
promotion of Judge Howell E. Jackson from the Circuit 
to the Supreme Court is the fact that some of the Presi- 
dent’s newspaper friends seem to have felt called upon 
to apologize for it. Sectional lines will probably always 
be observed in appointments to the Supreme Court; 
Judge Jackson came from the same section as Justice La- 
mar; his worth had been well tried; the best rule of 
appointment is the rule of promotion. What more is 
there to be said? Why take the flavor out of so excel- 
lent an act by treating it as a mere exchange of tit-for- 
tat between the executive and the Senate, as the Indian- 
apolis Journal, for example, has been doing? For our 
own part, we are always glad to see a President ignore 
party differences in a choice for any place with which 
party policies have nothing to do; when he has nerved 
himself to do a right and patriotic thing in the face of 
opposition, he may well defy his critics. 


The Boston Hera/d, commenting on Commissioner 
Roosevelt’s statement in the Congregationa/ist that ‘‘ when 
General Corse was postmaster at Boston at the same time 
that President Harrison was in power, not an accusa- 
tion was made that the service was suffering; and no 
man in his senses would assert that the business inter- 
ests of Boston would suffer in the least, or would be any- 
thing but benefited if the present postmaster, Mr. Hart, 
were retained under President Cleveland,’’ remarks: 

He might have added that General Corse was one of the most 
distinguished of the soldiers of the war of the Rebellion, and 


have said still further that he belonged to a party which had 
been excluded from all national offices for twenty-four years. 


True: he might have added this, but we are glad that 
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he did not. General Corse’s brilliant military services 
redound in the highest degree to his personal credit, 
and his affiliation with the Democratic party reflects 
honor on that organization. Neither fact, however, has 
anything to do with the business of running a postoffice. 
The only question for a President to consider on select- 
ing a postmaster or retaining him in his place is his fit- 
ness, in ability, education, character and temperament, 
for the execution of the task to be committed to him, 
The point Mr. Roosevelt was trying to impress was the 
folly of making any change in such an office when every- 
body is satisfied with its administration; and he did 
right in sticking close to his text. 





Come—Speak Up! 


Often a new executive can get good results with old men, but often, on the 
other hand, he needs new ones. If his hands are tied by any Civil Service Rules, 
so that he cannot get new men if he wants them, discipline suffers, and the ser- 
vice is no good —Brad/ord (Pa.) Era. 


ND now will the Zra kindly tell us which one of the 

Civil Service Rules prevents an executive from get- 

ting as many new men as he needs, or turning out as 

many of the old ones as stand in the way of a satisfac- 
tory administration? 





The De Armond Foolishness. 


A FRIEND writes us that we ‘‘ ought to say something”’ 
about the bills introduced in the House of Rep- 
resentatives by Messrs. Martin of Indiana and DeArmond 
of Missouri—the former limiting the term of service of 
Government clerks to eight years at the outside, and the 
latter suspending the operation of the Civil Service Law 
during the first year of a Presidential term, so as to 
allow the new Administration to surround itself with its 
friends. What is there to say about them? Both bills 
bear their own death-warrant written across their face. 
They have gone to the Civil Service Committee, whence 
they can never return alive. No committee could be 
organized in either House of Congress so as to repre- 
sent proportionally the opinions and shades of opinion 
found on the floor of the chamber, which would give 
such measures as these more than the bare courtesy of a 
place in a pigeon-hole. Our correspondent should re- 
flect that this is the year of grace 1893. 

The House showed its contempt for statesmanship of 
the De Armond variety last week. The Missourian at- 
tempted twice to cut off the appropriations for the Civil 
Service Commission proposed in the legislative bill, first 
with a motion to amend by adding the proviso ‘that, 
until the places in the classified service shall be distrib- 
uted among the adherents of the several political parties 
in proportion to their respective numbers as shown by 
the vote cast at the last Presidential election, no appli- 
cant, unless an adherent of a political party which has 
not its fair proportion of employees in such service, shall 
be eligible to examination or appointment under the 
Civil Service Laws, Rules or Regulations,’’ and later by 
a motion to strike out the whole appropriation. The 
absurdity of his position in the first instance becomes 
apparent when we inquire how he would go to work to 
ascertain the political bias of the clerks already in the 
Civil Service. Political differences are not like race 
differences, which nature has stamped indelibly upon the 
physical man, but may be changed every fifteen minutes 
according to the temper of a man’s mind or the bent of 
his moral nature. It would be impossible, therefore, to 
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be sure that a man who was put down.as a Republican 
yesterday might not be a Democrat to-day, a Populist 
to-morrow and a Prohibitionist the day after. Ex- 
Speaker Reed exposed the folly of the whole business 
with his pungent comments. We quote from the Con- 
gressional Record : 

Mr. De Armonp.—If we are to proceed under the Civil Ser- 
vice Law, let that law have about it the measure of fairness that 
will give to the adherents of the political parties places in the 
classified Civil Service approximately in proportion to their 
numbers as shown in the late Presidential election. 


Mr. REED.—In proportion to numbers instead of in proportion 
to intelligence? 

And again: 

Mr. DE ARMoND.—Men of the banished. parties would come 
in under the Civil Service Law under your Civil Service exami- 
nations, under such tests as you please to apply, if this amend- 
ment be adopted. 

Mr. REED.—I would suggest to the gentleman that under the 
test which he proposes, all that would be necessary for an out- 
sider to do to get into office would be to establish a new party, 
which of course is not difficult in a free country. 

Naturally, the House greeted these colloquies with 
roars of laughter. There was not an intelligent man on 
the floor who did not relish Mr. Reed’s wit. The vic- 
tim of it is, unhappily, deficient in a sense of humor, 
and did not realize the ridiculous figure he was cutting. 
Having been ruled out of order on a point raised by 
Mr. Lodge, he renewed the fight again when the bill 
came up for final passage as a whole. His motion to 
recommit, with instructions to strike out,the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission appropriations altogether, was voted 
down, 113 to 24, and the 24 had not enough of the 
courage of their convictions to call for the ayes and 
noes and put themselves on record. 

Here and there during the appropriation fight, some- 
thing of a particularly vicious and reactionary nature 
was said, which the official reporters have followed with 
the parenthetical clause: ‘* Applause on the Democratic 
side.’? The secret of that interpolation is to be found 
in the fact that the assailant of the Civil Service Law 
was a Democrat, thirsting for some of the spoils of 
office which might be his if the Law stood not in his 
way, and a handful of his party associates shared his 
sense of grievance. Three years ago, the leaders of the 
fight made upon the Law were Republicans, and the 
corresponding clause then read: ‘‘ Applause on the Re- 
publican side.’’ It does make some difference still, 
whether a spoilsman is ‘‘on the outside’’ or ‘‘on the in- 
side.’’ But the gentlemen who applauded Mr. De Ar- 
mond’s vaporings might scan with advantage the list 
of Republicans who hurrahed in the Fifty-first Congress 
for Mr. Houk’s motion to strike out the Civil Service 
Commission’s appropriation. Biggs of California, Gros- 
venor of Ohio, Dunnell of Minnesota, Cheadle of Indi- 
ana and the rest—where are they now? Their names 
do not appear on the rolls of the present House; their 
constituents have found other men to fill their places. 
The gentlemen who furnished the ‘‘ applause on the 
Democratic side ’’ last week may profit by their example. 


Stupid, or Dishonest—Which ? 


OTH the outgoing and the incoming Presidents may 
well pray for deliverance from certain superservice- 


able friends who edit newspapers. In Mr. Harrison’s 
case these persons pose as apologists, and in Mr. Cleve- 
land’s as advisers. 

We find the Meadville (Pa.) /ourna/, for instance, ex- 
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cusing the President for not further extending the merit 
system, on the plea that ‘‘he thought the incoming chief 
magistrate should receive consideration and that there 
were bounds of propriety in all things.” 

‘* Consideration for the incoming chief magistrate ’’ 
would impel any retiring President to classify as many 
offices as possible, and relieve his successor to that ex- 
tent of pressure from the spoils-seekers. As to the 
‘* bounds of propriety,’’ they were fixed for Mr. Harri- 
son more than four years ago, when the Republican Na- 
tional Convention declared in its platform: 

We will not fail to keep our pledges because they [the Demo- 
crats] have broken theirs. . The Reform of the Civil 
Service, auspiciously begun under the Republican Administra- 
tion, should be completed by the further extension of the Reform 
system already established by law to all the grades of the service 
to which it is applicable. 

Mr. Harrison accepted this platform when he con- 
sented to run on it. The Civil Service plank, which he 
took with the rest, was the best and most practical one 
ever putinto a national platform. It left no room for 
such apologies as the Journal is now making. 

If the President had stated that he believed that it 
would be impracticable to extend the merit system 
further than he did, a great many Civil Service Reform- 
ers might have differed with him in judgment without 
questioning his motives; but to attribute his course to 
‘consideration ’’ for his successor in office, or to a re- 
gard for ‘‘ propriety,’’ is simply absurd. 

Equally silly is the sort of advice which certain self- 
appointed counsellors are thrusting upon the President- 
elect, and of which this paragraph from the Greenburg 
(Pa.) Democrat is a fair sample: 

If Mr. Cleveland is prompt in displacing Republican postmas- 
ters, the example of the Republicans in dealing with the Rail- 
way Mail Clerks at the beginning of the Harrison Administration 
can be followed, and a few thousand Democrats be put in before 
the Civil Service Commission holds examinations and prepares 
its list of eligibles. 

The logic of this passage can be disposed of in two 
short sentences: If the course of the present Adminis- 
tration in dealing with the Railway Mail Service was 
right, what is there to make a fuss about? If it was 
wrong, why on earth should the next Administration 
imitate it? 


Who Are the Hypocrites ? 


The present Civil Service Law is responsible for a large per cent. of the dis- 
honesty and hypocrisy with which the politics of the country is afflicted.— 
Washington Post. 


Wwe are the dishonest people and the hypocrites ? . 
Not the Civil Service Reformers, surely ; they have 
nothing to distort or conceal. They have been publicly 
agitating for years in favor of a Law still more compre- 
hensive than the present one. 

The Post must refer, then, to the spoilsmen who occa- 
sionally disguise themselves as Reformers. But why 
should they do this, unless they believe the sentiment 
of the majority of American citizens be in favor of Civil 
Service Reform and hostile to the spoils system? Hypo- 
crites and trimmers do not deliberately desert the popu- 
lar for the unpopular side of a public question. 

And if the popular preference is for the merit system, 
why is not the Post a good enough American to approve 
majority rather than minority rule? 

[' Civit SERvICE REFoRM began at home, both parties 
would find plenty of work to do.—Pitisburgh Dispatch, 
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President Hayes and Civil Service Reform. 


A RETROSPECT BY ONE OF HIS LIEUTENANTS. 
HE movement to reform our Civil Service owes much 
to the late ex-President Hayes. His predecessor, 
General Grant, discouraged by the persistent refusal of 
Congress to make appropriations to sustain the applica- 
tion of the rules he had promulgated, suspended their 
operation in March, 1875, after less than three years of 
trial, and the spoils system was practically reinstated as 
firmly as ever. 

Mr. Hayes had the courage to affirm his cordial inter- 
est in the discarded Reform when he formally accepted 
the nomination for the Presidency. In his letter of July 
8, 1876, he said: ‘‘The Reform should be thorough, 
radical and compiete. We should return to the princi- 
ples and practice of the founders of the Government, 
supplying by legislation, when needed, that which was 
formerly established custom. They meant that the 
officer should be secure in his tenure as long as his per- 
sonal character remained untarnished and the perform- 
ance of his duties satisfactory. If elected, I shall con- 
duct the administration of the Government upon these 
principles, and all constitutional powers vested in the 
Executive will be employed to establish this Reform.’’ 

In his inaugural address he repeated the above in al- 
most the same words, and added that both parties had 
given prominence to the Reform in their declaration of 
principles, and that this formed a conclusive argument 
in behalf of measures to carry them into effect. 

President Hayes’s first essay toward Reform was through 
the appointment of a commission to investigate the Cus- 
toms service at New York, which was popularly consid- 
ered to exhibit in the highest degree the evils of the ex- 
ercise of patronage in the public service. Upon the 
receipt of the first report of this commission, the Presi- 
dent wrote under date of May 26, 1877, to Secretary 
Sherman of the Treasury, a letter in the nature of an ex- 
ecutive order, in which, after reiterating his views as to 
the proper methods of appointment and removal, he 
continued thus: ‘‘ No assessments for political purposes 
on officers or subordinates should be allowed. No 
useless officer or employee should be retained. No offi- 
cer should be required or permitted to take part in the 
arrangement of political organizations, caucuses, con- 
ventions or election campaigns. Their right to vote 
and to express their views on public questions, either 
orally or through the press, is not denied, provided it 
does not interfere with the discharge of their official 
duties.’’ 

In October of the same year, Secretary Schurz of the 
Department of the Interior gave practical force to his 
well-known opinions by the promulgation of rules gov- 
erning admissions to and promotions in his Department. 
These were consonant with the so-called Grant rules of 
1872, and remained in force during the whole of Secre- 
tary Schurz’s term. 

President Hayes, in his first annual message on De- 
cember 3, 1877, strenuously urged Congress to appro- 
priate funds to sustain the Civil Service Commission, 
which he said had rendered valuable services. Huis re- 
quest met with no response; but, upon his invitation; 
Mr. Dorman B. Eaton, the titular Chairman of the Com- 
mission, made, wholly at his own expense, a visit to 
England to study the history of the Civil Service abuses 
in that country, and of the remedies devised to cure 
them. Mr. Eaton made a report of his investigations 
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to the President, who transmitted it to Congress, and it 
was printed as a public document. This was a notable 
contribution to the Reform literature and attracted well- 
deserved and fruitful attention. 

As a consequence of the investigations into the con- 
dition of the customs service at New York, the Presi- 
dent, in July, 1878, removed Collector Arthur and Naval 
Officer Cornell. In view of the partisan prominence 
and power of these officers in the most important State 
of the Union, their removal was one of the boldest ex- 
ecutive acts in our political history. 

Upon the confirmation of the Successors of the above 
officers in February, 1879, the President enjoined upon 
them the revival of the rules in force for a while under 
his predecessor, with such modifications of their details 
as might seem proper. These rules, with a few slight 
changes, went into operation on April 1, and a month 
later similar rules for the New York postoffice were pub- 
lished by Postmaster Thomas L. James, by direction of the 
President. To the examinations in the customs service 
men of prominence in all the walks of life were invited, 
and their general attendance on these object lessons was 
most salutary, particularly as these were generally rein- 
forced by the presence of Mr. Curtis, whose unrivaled 
powers of illustration and persuasion were gladly exer- 
cised in the cause to which he was devoted. Thus the 
objection that the examinations were not practical, and 
other stock objections of the spoilsmen, were shown to 
be groundless. ‘The newspaper and magazine editors 
who availed themselves of this source of direct informa- 
tion were enabled to vouch for the practicability as well 
as the necessity of the Reform, and their expressed 
views were addressed to large and intelligent audiences. 
A result of the growing interest in the Reform secured 
through these examinations was the establishment of the 
New York Civil Service Reform Association under the 
presidency of Mr. Curtis in 1880, the subsequent forma- 
tion of affiliated associations elsewhere, and the organi- 
zation of the National League under Mr. Curtis’s leader- 
ship in August, 1881. 

In his annual messages President Hayes gave great 
prominence to the satisfactory progress of the merit sys- 
tem, and urged upon Congress the need of enlarged leg- 
islation and the requisite appropriations to carry them 
out. The lack of money and of coéperation by Con- 
gress greatly contracted his means and opportunities to 
extend the operation of the Rules. By those ignorant of 
the circumstances he has been criticised for not estab- 
lishing a general system instead of merely demonstrat- 
ing the feasibility of Reform at a few points. It must 
be remembered that, with the single exception of Secre- 
tary Schurz, he had no sympathy either among the mem- 
bers of his Cabinet or in Congress itself. No one 
mourned more than himself his inability to establish on 
broad and firm foundations a Reform he believed to be 
so essential to the national welfare. History will give 
him credit for his resuscitation of an abandoned Reform, 
and for giving its supporters an opportunity by practical 
test to demonstrate its sufficiency and feasibility and so 
win that popular support that compelled the enactment 
of our present Civil Service laws in nation and States. 

Siras W. Burr. 
A ae STATE, IN CHOOSING MEN to serve it, takes no 
notice of their opinions; if they be willing faith- 
fully to serve it, that satisfies. — Oliver Cromwell's 
Letters. 
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Important Ground Gained in Brooklyn. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 

ROOKLYN, February 9.—In a letter to the Munici- 

pal Commission the Civil Service Reform Associa- 
tion of Brooklyn recently requested that some 170 of 
the 270 positions now classified in Schedule A, the ex- 
empted schedule, be transferred to Schedule B, in which 
competitive examinations are required. It was asked, 
also, that the practicability of introducing the Boston 
system of labor registration be considered. Commis- 
sioners Putnam and Nichols were delegated by their 
associates a committee to confer with a like committee 
of the Association, and the result of the conference was 
a report to the full Commission recommending the 
transfer of 78 of the positions in A to B, and urging 
some initiatory steps toward reform in the labor service. 

The Commission adopted the report as its own, and 
sent t to Mayor Boody, who has practically agreed to 
approve the recommendations. 

The positions which it is proposed to transfer, and 
which heretofore have been filled at the pleasure of the 
appointing power only, include the assistant civil engi- 
neers in the department of city works, with but three or 
four exceptions. Thirty of these are in the engineers’ bu- 
reau, three in the bureau of sewers and three in tht bu- 
reau of local improvements. Other city werks positions 
marked for transfer are the tickler clerk in the bureau of 
water rates and sixteen valvemen in the bureau of ex- 
tension and distribution. In the fire department the 
important positions of inspector and assistant inspector 
are to be reclassified, and in addition the twelve bell- 
ringers employed at the towers. There are on the new 
list, also, two searchers and the messenger in the 
finance department, the tickler clerk in the department 
of arrears and the stenographers of the seven city police 
courts. 

The most important of the proposed transfers is that 
of the assistant civil engineers, their classification in 
the competitive schedule offering an opening, on grounds 
of merit, to a class of skilled workmen who have long 
been denied the privilege, and most unreasonably. 

The positions included in the list originally made out 
by the association, but not recommended for transfer in 
the report, were mainly those to which a considerable 
responsibility is attached, the necessity for their con- 
tinuance in the exempted schedule being established 
satisfactorily during the conference. 

In relation to the reform in the employment of labor- 
ers, the report as it comes from the Commission sug- 
gests first the necessity of formulating some definite 
scheme, and means for putting it into execution, aftera 
more thorough consideration of the subject than has yet 
been given it. As an improvement now practicable, 
however, the suggestion is made that the present classi- 
fication might be enlarged through the addition of a 
lower grade of clerkships, such grade to include the 
‘¢skilled laborers’’ at present employed in clerical 
work at a daily rate of pay. The trick of employing 
persons exempted as laborers, and paying them ata 
daily rate as high, perhaps, as $4.50 or $5—the equiva- 
lent of a very fair annual salary—is a familiar one. The 
plan of a sub-grade in Schedule B is designed to do away 
with this opportunity of evasion of the law, and at the 
same time to advance the desired general classification 
of laborers. It is recommended that the new grade in- 
clude ‘‘all employees in the several departments who 
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actually perform clerical services of any description, 
and who receive a salary, whether now paid by the day, 
week or month, at the rate of not less than $500, and up 
to $1,000 per annum.’’ 

The sanction of the Mayor, which will undoubtedly 
be given, will bring this change about also, and both 
new measures will probably be put into effect at once. 
The Brooklyn system, in the care of an admirable Com- 
mission, is steadily improving. ‘The manner in which 
the present subject has been treated is fairly indicative 
of the spirit in which the Commission discharges the im- 
portant public function assigned it. E. N. Y. 


The Real Issue in the Molony Case. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 
IR :—Will you permit me to say a few words upon the 
subject matter of the correspondence relating to 

the appointment of Police Matrons in New York? 

It has been elicited in the course of the controversy 
that two ‘‘ideas’’ were supposed to control the action 
of the examiners in the examinations for the position of 
Police Matron. Had either of these ideas actua//y con- 
trolled their action, Mrs. Molony could not possibly 
have been appointed. 

The first ‘‘ idea’’ is that of the Supervisory Board, as 
expressed by Messrs. Field and Marquand. It was that, 
in accepting the services of Mrs. Lowell and Miss Col- 
lins, they did not intend ‘‘to displace the sworn ex- 
aminers,’’ but to ‘‘ elucidate the answers of women in the 
light of such intelligence as might be gained orally by 
persons oftheirownsex.’’ The elucidation of the answers 
of Mrs. Molony by those ladies had resulted in a rating 
for Mrs. Molony that would not even admit her to the 
eligible list. It follows that the official examiners must 
have entirely lost sight of the ‘‘ idea ’’ of the Supervisory 
Board when they ignored the elucidation which the 
Board had desired, and placed Mrs. Molony at the head 
of the list. 

The second ‘‘idea’’ is that of the official examiners. 
Their ‘‘idea’’ was that a final rating for candidates 
should be obtained by averaging their own markings 
with those of the volunteer examiners. Had they really 
averaged their own marking of Mrs. Molony with a sup- 
posed marking of 69, the very highest obtainable by one 
not on the eligible list, Mrs. Molony could not have been 
among the first three, and could not have been appoint- 
ed. Mrs. Lowell and Miss Collins had explicitly stated 
in writing that the 75 not separately marked—-which 75 
included Mrs. Molony—had been rated by them as too 
low for the eligible list. Therefore the official ex- 
aminers must have lost sight of their own ‘‘idea,’’ as 
well as that of the Board, when they gave Mrs. Molony 
a rating that placed her at the head of the list. 

The tact is that Mrs. Lowell and Miss Collins accuse 
the Board of gross neglect of duty in adopting the ex- 
aminers’ action in the Molony case. The Evening Post 
of this city had a sketch of Mrs. Molony’s history, which 
showed her unfit for any position of responsibility. The 
selection of such a woman as the best of the 114 ex- 
amined, condemns either the examiners or the system 
by which they reached their conclusion, and in either 
case the Commissioners are responsible. Mrs. Lowell 
believes that the system is a good one, and that under 
it, in this case, the most meritorious obtained the 
highest marking, as reported by her and Miss Collins. 

The conclusion to be reached is not, ‘‘ What shall 
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govern in cases where a woman’s oral examination indi- 
cates her unfitness while her papers seem to the official 
examiners to qualify her?’’ The question raised by this 
correspondence is quite another one. It is whether, 
under the superintendence of the New York City Civil 
Service Supervisory Board, examinations shall be held 
and appointments made in such manner as to leave no 
grounds for suspicion of bad faith; or, whether the 
results shall continue to be, as they now are, such as to 
leave upon the minds of the candidates the impression 
that Civil Service Reform itself is a fraud. 
New York, February 1. C. W. Watson. 


Looking Backward and Forward. 


THE MERIT SYSTEM UNDER HARRISON AND CLEVELAND. 
N order to place fairly on record the work accomplish- 
ed by President Harrison in the direction of Civil 
Service Reform, the following tables have been compiled 
from official sources, showing how many places in the 
public employ, and how many persons holding each, 
have been brought under the operation of the Civil Ser- 
vice Rules by the several executive orders issued since 
March 4, 1889. 

In the Indian Service the data are as follows: 
eh a aces 
Beans epereenGems . . 5. a. esses, WO 
NN a a a hs Bos ee ass sateen nsucss GB 
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Teachers 
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Total in Indian Service ........--..~--. tise acne 
Under the Commission of Fish and Fisheries, the fol- 
lowing employees have been classified : 


Re 


Superintendents of Fish-Cultural Stations 16 
Foremen of Fish-Cultural Stations ------------------------ 10 
Fish Culturists 
Statistical Field Agents ------------ .--- see Saeed 
Car and Messenger Service engaged in Distribution of Fish- 1 
Machinists ‘ 

Librarian 

Proof-Reader 

Draftsmen 

Coe eens ond Arcuitect....... ......-... .- =... 1... 
Semeee Meestents ... ....... <2... .-....- 
Fishery Expert .--------------------- Ecnack SeGawecoteh eee 
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Total ander Fish Compnintion -.... .. .. ..........._.... 142 
The excepted positions in this service, exclusive of 
janitors, messengers, laborers and seamen, are the 
Chief Clerk, Disbursing Agent, Private Secretary to 
the Commissioner and the assistants in charge of the 
three divisions of the work, namely, scientific inquiry, 
fish culture and statistics. 

In the postal service the free delivery offices number 
601 in all, Of these 53 were already in the classified 
service when the President issued his order of January 
5, 1893, having more than 50 employees. Of the 548 
offices classified, and yet to be classified, under that 
order— 

The offices having 25 or more, but less than 50 employees, 
number 67, and employ 820 clerks, 1,175 carriers and 
220 sub-carriers, or a total of 

The offices having 10 or more, but less than 25 employees, 
number 262, and employ 1,332 clerks, 1,921 carriers and 
471 sub-carriers, or a total of 

The offices having less than 10 employees number 219, and 


employ 622 clerks, 821 carriers, 228 sub-carriers, or a 


total of 1,671 


Grand total of postal employees embraced in the 
classification of January 5, 1893------------------ 7,610 
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The employees of the Weather Bureau brought under 
the Rules by the executive order of January 5, 1893, 
consist of ‘‘ observers’’ and ‘‘ local forecast officials ’’ 
employed in the field. They are divided into seven 
classes, according to their annual salaries: 

In Class A, paid $420 or more, but less than $720, there are- 12 
In Class B, paid $720 or more, but less than $840 

In Ciass C, paid $840 or more, but less than $900 

In Class D, paid $900 or more, but less than $1,000 

In Class E, paid $1,000 or more, but less than $1,200 


In Class 1, paid $1,200 or more, but less than $1,500 
In Class 2, paid $1,500 


Total of Weather Bureau classification under order of 
EE | 
To recapitulate : 
_ Persons covered by classifications ordered by President Har- 
rison : 
In the Indian Service------ - 


** Fish C »mmission Service ---- ---.----- 
‘** Free | ».ivery Postoffices 
** Weather Bureau 


637 
122 


oe 


i a |) 


So much for the last four years. What shall we look 
for in the next four? 

The utterances of President Cleveland, commending 
Civil Service Reform as now sanctioned by law under 
the federal Government and some of the State and 
municipal governments, were continued down to his last 
days in office, unchanged in tenor by the defeat he had 
suffered at the polls. Among the closing acts of his 
administration was a message to Congress, transmitting 
a report from the Civil Service Commission, in which 
he took occasion to urge anew the importance of sus- 
taining the merit system. A few extracts from other 
public letters and messages are quoted here for the re- 
freshment of the memory of all parties in interest : 


If places in the public service are worth seeking, they should 
be the reward of merit and well-doing, and the opportunity to 
secure them on that basis should be open to all. Those holding 
these places should be assured that their tenure depends upon 
efficiency and fidelity to their trusts, and they should not be al- 
lowed to use them for partisan purposes. The money they earn 
they should receive and be allowed to retain, and no part of it 
should be exacted from them by way of political assessments.— 
Buffalo, October 28, 1882. . 


The children of our citizens are educated and trained in schools 
maintained at common expense, and the people, as a whole, 
have a right to demand the selection for the public service of 
those whose natural aptitudes have been improved by the educa- 
tional facilities furnished by the State.—Message to N. Y. Legis- 
lature, January. 1884. 


That a practical Reform in the Civil Service is demanded is 
abundantly established by the fact that a statute to se- 
cure such a result has been passed in Congress with the assent 
of both political parties, and by the further fact that a sentiment 
is generally prevalent among patriotic people calling for the fair 
and honest enforcement of the law which has been thus enacted. 
Iregard myself as pledged to this.—Adbany, December 25, 1884. 

I believe in Civil Service Reform and its application in the 
most practical form attainable, among other reasons, because 
it opens the door for the rich and poor alike to a participation in 
public place holding. And I hope the time is at hand when all 
our people will see the advantage of a reliance for such an op- 
portunity upon merit and fitness instead of upon the caprice or 
selfish interest of those who impudently stand between the peo- 
ple and the machinery of their Government.— Washington, Sep- 
tember 11, 1885. 


The allurements of an immense number of offices and places 
exhibited to the voters of the land, and the promise of their be- 
stowal in recognition of partisan activity, debauch the suffrage 
and rob political action of its. thoughtful and deliberative char- 
acter. Civil Service Reform enforced by law came none 
too soon to check the progress of demoralization.— Message to 
Congress, December, 1885. 
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Wherever this Reform has gained a foothold it has steadily ad- 
vanced in the esteem of those charged with public administrative 
duties, while the people who desire good government have con- 
stantly been confirmed in their high estimate of its value and ef- 
ficiency. With the benefits it has already secured to the public 
service plainly apparent, and with its promise of increased use- 
fulness easily appreciated, this cause is commended to the liberal 
care and jealous protection of the Congress.—J/essage to Con- 
gress, March 26, 1886. 

The influence of federal office-holders should not be felt in the 
manipulation of political primary meetings and nominating con- 
ventions. The use by these officials of their positions to com- 
pass their selection as delegates to political conventions is in- 
decent and unfair, and proper regard for the proprieties and re- 
quirements of official place will also prevent their assuming the 
active conduct of political campaigns.—Z-vecutive Order, July 
14, 1886. 

Our Civil Service Reform may be imperfect in some of its de- 
tails; it may be misunderstood and opposed; it may not always 
be faithfully applied; its designs may sometimes miscarry 
through mistake or wilful intent; it may sometimes tremble 
under the assaults of its enemies, or languish under the mis- 
guided zeal of impracticable friends ; but if the people of this 
country ever submit to the banishment of its underlying principle 
from the operation of their Government, they will abandon the 
surest guarantee of the safety and success of American institu- 
tions.— Message to Congress, December, 1886. 

With a continuation of the intelligent fidelity which has hitherto 
characterized the work of the Commission ; with a continuation 
and increase of the favor and liberality which has lately been 
evinced by the Congress in the proper equipment of the Com- 
mission for its work ; with a firm but conservative and reasona- 
ble support of the Reform by all its friends, and with the disap- 
pearance of opposition which must inevitably follow its better 
understanding, the execution of the Civil Service Law cannot 
fail ultimately to answer the hopes in which it had its origin. 
— Message to Congress, July 23, 1888. 

Public officials are the agents of the people. It is therefore 
their duty to secure for those whom they represent the best and 
most efficient performance of public work. This plainly can be 
best accomplished by regarding ascertained fitness in the selec- 
tion of Government employees. These considerations alone are 
sufficient justification for an honest adherence to the letter and 
spirit of Civil Service Reform. There are, however, other fea- 
tures of this plan which abundantly commend it. Through its 
operation worthy merit in every station and condition of Ameri- 
can life is recognized in the distribution of public employment, 
while its application tends to raise the standard of political activ- 
ity from spoils-hunting and unthinking party affiliation to the 
advocacy of party principles by reason and argument.—Let#ter of 
Acceptance, 1892. 


These assurances of Mr. Cleveland’s belief in the merit 
system can be interpreted in only one way, so far as they 
throw any prophetic light upon the coming four years. 
For two of those years, at least, both houses of Congress 
will be in partisan accord with the President. The 
same conditions existed during the first two years ofthe 
Harrison Administration, which were signalized by two 
of the ugliest fights ever made upon the merit system, 
but during which, on the other hand, the appropriations 
for the Civil Service Commission were increased. Dur- 
ing the coming two years, it will evidently remain with 
Congress to say whether there shall be a corresponding 
advance in liberality, for there is no question of a prompt 
approval by the President of generous appropriations 
for this cause. 


Civit Service Act has been introduced in the Penn- 
sylvania legislature by Representative John Cessna, 
the design of which is the establishment of a Civil Ser- 
vice system similar to the systems in vogue in New York 
and Massachusetts, but not affecting cities. The Penn- 
sylvania Civil Service Reform Association is in commu- 
nication with a number of business and labor organiza- 
tions in and about Philadelphia, many of whom have 
adopted resolutions favoring the measure and sent them 
to Harrisburg. 
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Letter-Carriers’ Examinations. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 

IR :—Since we are to have Civil Service examinations 

soon at all the free delivery postoffices, it becomes 

a matter of interest to know whether they are to be prac- 
tical or theoretical. I am surprised at Senator Gor- 
man’s silence, as he used te be fond of talking about a 
young friend of his in Baltimore who lost the chance of 
being a letter-carrier because he could not answer some 
far-fetched and absurd question put to him by the ex- 
aminers. I)id the Senator ever bring any proofs of his 
assertions after Commissioner Roosevelt denounced 
them as false ? L. B. R. 


«*, Never. He was wise in knowing when he had had 
enough. He took an unmanly advantage of his privilege 
to say what he pleased on the floor of the Senate with- 
out the danger of being called to account for it in any 
other place ; but he could not bring proofs, for there 
were none to bring—the untruth was cut out of whole 
cloth. The silliness of such charges as those made by 
Mr. Gorman is easily shown. Here, for example, are 
the questions put to the applicants for carriers’ places 
in Baltimore a few months ago, in addition to the usual 
tests of spelling, arithmetic and penmanship: 


Between what two streets is each of the following named 
places: 510 East Baltimore street ; 342 West Saratoga street ; 
504 West Lexington street ; 602 West Baltimore street ; 412 East 
Fayette street ; 302 North Howard street ; 212 North Charles 
street ; 27 Hopkins Place ; 320 Hanover street; 412 North Eu- 
taw street ? 

Give the most direct route by street-car—naming streets— 
from the City Hall to 700 North Gilmor street. 

Give the most direct route by street-car—naming streets— 
from Patterson Park to Calvert station. 

Name and locate in this city one prominent hotel, one rail- 
road ticket office, one public library, one newspaper office and 
one medical school. 

Locate each of the following named buildings : Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital, Merchants’ National Bank, Lyceum Theatre, 
First Presbyterian Church and Chamber of Commerce. 

Name and locate the two principal parks in this city, and give 
the most direct street-car route between them. 

Name and locate, on Baltimore street, prominent business es- 
tablishments, as follows : Jewelry store, dry goods store, boot 
and shoe store, millinery store, bank. 

Through what streets would one pass in walking by the most 
direct route from the corner of Baltimore street and Broadway 
to the Postoffice, and from the Postoffice to the corner of Frank- 
lin and Eutaw streets ? : 


The applicants for clerkships at the same examina- 
tion had to answer the following questions: 


Locate Hotel Rennert, Maltby House, the Altamont, Peabody 
Institute, Odd Fellows’ Hall, Mount Vernon Church, the Cathe- 
dral, Y. M. C. A. building, the Athenzeum, Guy’s restaurant. 

Name and locate three principal depots in this city, and give 
the most direct route—naming streets—to each from the Post- 
office. 

Name the street which forms the southern boundary of Balti- 
more Cemetery, Patterson Park, Battery Square, Lafayette 
Square, Harlem Square. 

Name five streets running north and south and five running 
east and west which terminate at the harbor. Q 

Name two principal street-car lines, the principal street 
through which each passes, and three of the most prominent 
business establishments on each line named. 


Is there anything far-fetched or absurd in these ? 


A’ A MEETING of the Executive Committee of the Na- 

tional Civil Service Reform League, held in New 
York City on the evening of January 17, Hon. Carl 
Schurz was elected chairman of the Committee, and in 
that capacity requested to deliver the address at the 
next annual meeting of the League. 
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The South and the Classified Service. 


TESTIMONY FROM A SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT CLERK. 
HE South has more cause to be grateful for the en- 
actment of the Civil Service Law than any other 
section of the country. Giving to every State of the 
Union, as it does, a certain and equitable ratio in the 
distribution of places, the law enables the South to 
contribute her full quota to the Government’s clerical 
force. 

Before its passage the people of the South had for 
twenty-five years been practically shut out from any 
participation in the minor affairs of the federal Govern- 
ment. ‘There had grown up more or less a feeling of 
hopelessness among the great body of Southerners as to 
any return to former relations with their Northern 
brethren. They felt as if the affairs of the nation were 
in foreign hands, and that they, like a conquered and 
humiliated people, could never expect to be restored to 
their former rights and privileges as a part of one coun- 
try. The so-called representatives of the South scat- 
tered here and there in the Washington Departments were 
mostly of that class known as carpet-baggers. 

Thus things went on under the spoils system, only 
favored inhabitants of a favored section being allowed 
to secure the much-sought-for places. Factions sprang 
up within the ranks of the dominant party, and upon 
the ascendency of one faction or the other depended the 
tenure of office of many of the clerks. With the office- 
holder, merit was at a discount—political influence was 
everything. Small wonder is it that petty politicians over- 
ran the Departments, where political intrigues hatched 
and grew; where men studied toadying as an art and 


were graduated into the most accomplished sycophants ; 
where campaign funds of enormous proportions were 
wrung from unwilling contributors; and where all was 
doubt, uncertainty and anxiety for the future. 
Congressmen and other high officials were harassed 
and dogged by constituents, often unworthy, begging or 


demanding place. So eager were the place-seekers for 
office that not a few played the réle of detective, and fol- 
lowed some unsuspecting clerk about the city after office 
hours, hoping to obtain evidence that would warrant a 
dismissal and thus create a vacancy the self-appointed 
spy might fill. 

These were some of the conditions that confronted 
Congress when it addressed itself to the enactment of 
the Civil Service Law. 

The influence of this Law upon public morals has 
been wholesome, and the ever-growing tendency to a 
vicious political system has been materially checked 
since its enforcement. It puts politics upon a higher 
plane, and removes from the masses much of their temp- 
tation to choose a party for the hope of office instead of 
for the principles it may represent. 

By freeing members of Congress from much of the 
labor of importuning Cabinet officers for places for con- 
stituents, it gives them more time to attend to the duties 
for which they were elected—that of legislating for their 
people. 

Looked at from a business point of view, the Law is 
a great success, and pays the Government well. The 
clerks being appointed upon their merit, are always 
workers, and strive to make good records and earn pro- 
motions. Relieved of the constant dread of dismissal, 
they are more painstaking and steadier in their habits. 
The campaign-fund collector no longer terrorizes them 
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by his threats ; they give or don’t give as they see fit. 
The Democrat ‘and Republican sit at the same desk, 
chaff each other about their respective parties, make 
friendly bets on election results. What a marvelous 
change from a few years ago, when it was treason to 
differ with the dominant party! 

The good results of the Reform need no higher tribute 
than that of the late Secretary Windom, who had en- 
joyed opportunities for judging of its effects unequaled 
by any other Cabinet officer. 

‘‘ The beneficial influences of the Civil Service Law in 
its practical workings,’’ said he, ‘‘ are clearly apparent. 
Having been at the head of the Department both before 
and after its adoption, I am able to judge by compari- 
son of the two systems, and have no hesitation in pro- 
nouncing the present condition of affairs preferable 
in all respects. Under the old plan appointments were 
usually made to please someone under political or other 
obligations to the appointee, and the question of fitness 
was not always acontrolling one. The temptation to 
make removals only to provide places for others was 
always present, and constantly being urged by strong 
influences ; and these results and the feverish condition 
of Departmental life did much to obstruct and disturb 
the even current of routine work. Under the instru- 
mentalities which are now used to secure selections for 
clerical places, the Department has some assurance of 
manly capacity and also moral worth, as the character 
of the candidates is ascertained before examination. 
The manifold duties of the Department require the 
closest application on the part of the Secretary and his 
assistants, and the freedom from importunity now en- 
joyed for appointments to places that are within the 
classified service, and the saving of valuable time hereto- 
fore devoted to the distribution of minor patronage, are of 
very great advantage, and enable those officers to devote 
more thought to the important questions of administra- 
tion constantly arising. The clerks received from the 
Civil Service Commission usually adapt themselves 
readily to the duties they are called upon to perform, 
and rank among the most efficient in the Department.’’ 

The Civil Service system, though hampered and clog- 
ged with many imperfections, has been strengthened 
rather than weakened in its hold upon the people by 
the assaults which have been made upon it. Themore 
the people become acquainted with the intent and spirit 
of the law, the more friends it is sure to gain. Such 
investigations as that of the Civil Service Commission, 
conducted by a committee of the Fifty-first Congress, 
help to extend the influence of the Reform among people 
who were otherwise ignorant of its importance, 

The great body of the citizens of this country do not 
want Government clerkships. Their interest is best 
served by insisting that only efficient public servants 
be employed. It is of as much real concern to the 
people to have faithful and competent clerks at the 
desks in the Departments as to have a wise and patriotic 
executive in the White House. 

That the Civil Service Law has many defects cannot 
be denied, but the one feature of an equal distribution 
of the offices among the various States commends itself 
to every impartial thinker; for this reason, more than 
allthe rest, should the people of the Southern States 
support the law with their sympathies and encourage 
their Representatives in Congress to insist upon its 
faithful observance by whatever Administration may be 
in power. Let the South send her young men to Wash- 
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ington. Their faith in the Union will be strengthened, 
their views will be broadened, their prejudices will be 
dispelled, their experience will be valuable. Let them 
come, if only for a season. Let the South loan them to 
the Government for a few years, and when they return 
home they will teach those about them the greatness of 
this Union, and exert their influence toward cementing 
the ties of brotherhood between all the States and all 
the sections. Cc. A. ’S. 


The Treasury Examiner’s Report. 


N his annual report for 1892, Examiner DeLand of the 
Treasury makes several noteworthy suggestions, 
Concerning the proposed readjustment of the relative 
weight given, in examinations for promotion, to the aca- 
demic test as distinguished from the test based on office 
experience, Mr. DeLand makes a very strong argument 
in the negative. The work of clerks even in the same 
grade differs widely, he says. ‘‘There are positions in 
which the clerk has to have numerous laws, regulations, 
orders and decisions at his fingers’ ends; has to weigh 
evidence, verify thousands of computations, determine 
questions of law or fact, state accounts from original 
data, and write statements of the details of official action 
and the reasons therefor, for the information of inter- 
ested parties. It is a,grave defect of our service that 
this high grade of work is not classed by itself, but the 
fact is it is not. Clerks accomplished in work of high 
quality compete in examination with those doing infe- 
rior work, and they go together on the eligible list. 

‘This might afford an argument for taking all the ex- 
amination questions from office work. While, however, 
the higher work would permit an endless variety of 
questions, frequently testing to the utmost the clerk’s 
knowledge and talent, the questions taken from the 
lower work must usually be simple in character and lim- 
ited in scope and number, so that under uniform rules 
of marking the better clerk finds a certain disadvantage 
arising from the very qualities that should insure his 
triumph. 

‘«©A clerk engaged on lower work may allege, and 
often with truth, that it is not his fault that he is not 
employed on work that would call forth his best powers. 
To equalize matters, therefore, each should be allowed 
to compete in a field that all enter on equal terms; that 
is, the examination should cover subjects in which each 
may be expected to be fairly proficient, which may be 
called the academic test, ¢. e¢., penmanship, orthography 
and business arithmetic. ‘These should be essential to 
all examinations; even a copyist who is ignorant of 
them does poor work. Syntax, business composition 
and double-entry bookkeeping—at least of the elemen- 
tary sort—are essential for any higher work. A knowl- 
edge of actual office work is a very necessary element of 
competition and should be given a high weight. An 
innovation might consist of a relative weight of from 1 
to 10, given to each question by the chief who proposes 
_ it, as indicating the comparative difficulty of each, this 
weight to be used as a multiplier of the mark on the 
question in averaging the sheet. Where the questions 
are very simple this system would afford the examiner 
an opportunity to discriminate.”’ _ 

Another plan is suggested which has many argu- 
ments to commend it, and which might be a means of 
adding a good deal to the working efficiency of the De- 
partment without any considerable increase of expense: 
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‘* A grade of junior clerk might be provided fur in the 
Treasury Department with a low but reasonable com- 
pensation, say $800 per annum, to be under the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury; this branch to be the entrance 
grade for all persons who come into the service from the 
eligible lists of the Civil Service Commission. When 
vacancies occur in the bureaus the heads of the offices 
might select from the persons on the junior clerk rolls 
those best fitted to do the work required, in which case 
the chief could see the work of the clerk before he 
selects him, which is not now possible. It would also 
prevent the putting of ‘square pegs in round holes,’ 
the assignment of a clerk to a distasteful line of work, 
and also prevent the anomaly of placing a graduate of 
Vassar or Harvard at counting paper or copying plain 
copy. The Secretary could use this class to aid in emer- 
gencies in any office where work was pressing; and to 
this roll could be transferred the clerk who is chroni- 
cally sick, leaving his position in his own office to be 
used for the good of the public service, not as now to be 
filled temporarily by a substitute with no stable tenure. 
A clerk when entering the junior grade would have an 
opportunity, perhaps, to select a duty congenial to him- 
self, commensurate with his abilities and beneficial to 
the Department. In other words, this grade could be 
used as a clearing house for the positions of the cleri- 
cal force. It would have the additional advantage of 
employing at once a new appointee on a variety of work 
that would develop his capability, and would enable the 
head of the bureau to learn from practical tests the com- 
parative fitness of candidates for specific positions.’’ 

Mr. DeLand presses the plea which is heard on all 
sides, that chiefs of division be appointed from the ranks 
by promotion for merit, instead of being chosen from 
private life, as now, and placed in charge of work of 
which they know nothing. 


Sound Doctrine From a Hostile Source. 


Equal rights, one oe and equal duties under the laws; a govern- 
ment of the people and by the people ; no mugwump interference and no foreign 
fads. These —— are good enough for this or any other country.—ANew 
York Dispatch, 

What 


A FIRST-RATE Civil Service Reform platform! 
Reformers have been striving to get for the last 
twenty years is a system which will assure equal rights 
and privileges and duties to the whole American people, 
and under which one man will not be given office be- 
cause he is Boss Croker’s pet, or another be retained in 
place because he is Senator Quay’s second cousin, or a 
third be permitted to draw a salary without working for 
it because he is the great-grand-nephew of George 
Washington. 

By all means, let the people govern. As soon as the 
people come into their rightful possession of the Gov- 
ernment, and the aristocracy of patronage is wiped out, 
every mugwump in the land will retire with pleasure to 
a back seat and cease to interfere. 

Foreign fads? Of course we don’t want any. The 
patronage system is a fad imported directly from Europe, 
where in its turn it was copied from Southern Asia. 
When we threw off the yoke of Great Britain we threw 
off the rule of the favored class. How the aristocratic 
heresy contrived to work its way back is a matter of 
political history with which the Déspatch is doubtless 
familiar. If need be, let us have another popular up- 
rising like that of 1876, and get rid of the abomination 
for all time! 
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Here Is a Plan Worth Considering. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 

IR:—The subject of Civil Service- Reform presents 

so many sides and is so far-reaching in its various 
ramifications, affecting as it does our entire political sys- 
tem and the very essence of good government, as well as 
the condition, the rights and the efficiency of our large 
army of national employees, that the temptation to one 
deeply interested in the subject, to ‘‘spread himself’’ 
all over it, is great. In the present instance, however, 
I have no intention to do more than consider one phase 
of the subject as it affects the efficiency of Government 
employees. 

As regards the effect of the Civil Service Law upon 
the employees, its benefits to them have been many, but 
something more is needed to secure and maintain a 
high standard of efficiency. Such a standard cannot be 
attained without a system which will inevitably insure 
reward or promotion to the most deserving, irrespective 
of political or personal influence. Lack of such assur- 
ance must necessarily result in discouragement of all 
legitimate ambition; and an earnest desire to render 
good service will surely give way to listless indifference 
if grave inequalities in the remuneration accorded to 
different employees for the same class of work be per- 
mitted, such as too often prevail at present, or if ex- 
ternal influences are permitted to affect promotions. 
Every employee must feel sure that, after securing ap- 
pointment to the Government service, his or her own 
fidelity and experience therein will of themselves insure 
promotion. Reasonable reward should, within certain 
limits, be assured to fidelity and length of service, even 
without the passing of special examinations entitling 
the employee to promotion to a higher grade of ser- 
vice involving the exercise of greater intelligence 
and greater responsibility. For instance, we will sup- 
pose a clerk appointed at a salary of $720 a year after 
the usual clerical examination, and possessing no ex- 
tra ability or talent, but displaying the utmost fidel- 
ity, industry and intelligence in the performance of 
the duties assigned to him. I contend that such an em- 
ployee should be assured on entering the service that 
these qualities will of themselves, and without any in- 
tervention on the part of more or less influential friends, 
secure a moderate and steady increase of pay, say $60 
yearly, until a certain limit, we will say $900, has been 
reached, beyond which increase of pay shall be impos- 
sible without promotion, after a successful examination, 
to a higher grade. Having attained this higher grade, 
a gradual increase of pay should again reward his faith- 
ful service, to be again limited after a certain sum is 
reached, unless promotion to another and higher grade 
should follow a second successful examination. Such 
examinations should be of a twofold character, involv- 
ing a departmental examination and, at least so far as 
the lower grades are concerned, an examination by the 
Civil Service Examiners in special branches having a 
direct bearing upon the work of the Department, such as 
modern languages, stenography, higher mathematics, 
proof-reading, etc. Indeed, the passing of a successful 
examination in certain lines might of itselfsecure to the 
examinee an additional rate of pay. In some Depart- 
ments, for instance, a copyist or stenographer, familiar 
with one or more of the modern languages, is distinctly 
more helpful than one without such knowledge. In 
others proof-reading, in others mathematics, in another 
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drawing or the knowledge of some special science should 
equally confer upon the possessor an increase of pay. I 
have known such a rule to apply with excellent results 
in a large private business. At present the inequality 
in remuneration for the same grade of work, the uncer- 
tainty of promotion, the effort to obtain outside influ- 
ence to secure it, the constant hope for higher pay with- 
out reference to the character of the work performed, 
result in discouragement and unrest on the part of em- 
ployees, highly detrimental to their efficiency, and in the 
useless worry and annoyance of chiefs of division, 
Chief Clerks and Department heads. 

Viewing this phase of the subject, I think one may 
safely conclude that two of the condftions which mar 
the efficiency of employees are unequal remuneration 
and uncertainty as to the future. Not only is it abso- 
lutely necessary that there should be reasonable fixity 
of tenure, but that the employees should know with 
some degree of certainty what they may look forward to 
in the way of future pay, and that no glaring inequal- 
ities of pay for the same grade of work—in fact, no in- 
equalities of any sort—should be permitted to exist, 
save such as are clearly explained by length of service 
and consequent experience, or by the possession of a 
certificate of proficiency in some special line available 
to the work of the Department. 

Of course it is understood that such steady increase of 
pay for length of service should be contingent on a sys- 
tem of marking which indicates that the industry, punc- 
tuality, attendance, and deportment of the employee 
throughout the year have been in the highest degree 
satisfactory, and where this is not the case the increase 
of pay should be withheld for another twelve months. 
If the marking of each clerk was open to his inspection 
monthly, with right of appeal to the Chief Clerk in case 
of alleged injustice, each one would know just how sure 
he was of the usual increase of pay, and one month’s 
carelessness or want of punctuality, reducing his rating 
below the increase-of-pay level, would insure additional 
effort the next and succeeding months to regain the lost 
ground. 

I think the system of a minimum and maximum rate 
of pay, based on length of service and fidelity, should 
obtain in all grades, including all but the strictly polit- 
ical offices, under the Government. 

Let me, if I do not trespass too much on your space, 
point out another benefit to be derived, in my opinion, 
from this system. It would induce the employees of the 
Government to seek in their spare time to qualify them- 
selves for the better performance of their duties or the 
performance of a higher grade of work by the study of 
subjects co-related to the work of the Department in 
which they were employed, instead of simply availing 
themselves, as so many do now, of their easy office 
hours to study a profession or some other line of work 
which will take them out of the service. Surely we 
ought to attain in time a system which will induce 
the best class of workers to remain in the service rather 
than to use it merely as a stepping-stone to another 
career. Geo. Wo. Hitt. 


asso sy BUTLER OF lowa has introduced in Con- 

gress a bill to permit the reinstatement-of any per- 
sons who have formerly occupied positions in the Civil 
Service of the Government and have become separated 
therefrom without delinquency or misconduct on their 
part. 
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Training-Schools for Citizenship. 
HE recent revival of the spirit termed Americanism 
has stimulated a line of popular study which is 
bound to make a good Civil Service Reformer of every 
candid person who pursues it. Out of a general patri- 
otic interest in our country has sprung up a specific in- 
terest in her institutions, theirorigin, history, and pros- 
pects of further development. It has dawned upon the 
minds of many who had not given the matter an hour’s 
serious thought before, that the best American citizen- 
ship involves something more than mere blind obedi- 
ence to laws enacted by hired representatives and ad- 
ministered by a-hired executive. Little by little our 
people have awakened to a notion that the structure of 
our Government and the sanctions by which its author- 
ity is maintained are worthy of as much intelligent study 
as the price of corn or the taxes on real estate. Men 
who have grown old in ignorance have resolved that 
their sons shall be wiser than they, and even some of 
the more conscientious office-holders have expressed a 
desire to search into the why and wherefore of their 
duties. 

Caspar T. Hopkins has reprinted in pamphlet form 
his brace of papers originally published in the Ca/ifor- 
nian Illustrated Magazine, entitled ‘‘Shall We Educate 
Our Politicians?’’ Hecites the errors of Congress and 
the State legislatures, and the upspringing of political 
parties founded on the most extreme, irrational and rev- 
olutionary theories of the functions of Government, as 
evidence of the need of* some thorough and self-con- 
sistent system of education for the responsibilities of 
public service. He would have, as one means to the 
end in view, chairs of statecraft established and endow- 
ed in our universities, and degrees conferred, like degrees 
in belles-lettres or physical science, upon students at- 
taining a certain proficiency in civics; and, in order 
that such training might be denied to none, he would 
have, at some future time, free colleges of statecraft 
founded and maintained as part of the system of public 
instruction in each of the States. ‘‘ The creation of a 
body of specially trained young men,”’ he argues, ‘‘who 
would look upon politics as their life work ; who would 
be equipped with the necessary knowledge ; whose char- 
acters would be formed under honest and patriotic in- 
fluences, and whose business it must be to work their 
way into the public service, would be laying the corner- 
stone of political reform upon the broadest and surest 
foundation.’’ And he adds, later: 

It would be the business of this class to watch public affairs to 
attend primaries and conventions, to investigate and expose cor- 
ruption, to counteract political schemers, to work their way into 
party management, and by-and-by get themselves and their fel 
lows into the public service. Between them and the present 
political powers, it would be war to the knife, and the knife to 
the hilt. It would be ‘‘diamond cut diamond.” At first, the 
chances would all be against their success. But their common 
interests and education would attract them to each other, as is 
the tendency inall trades in these days. A strong political prop- 
aganda would result. Powerful influences would be brought to 
bear upon the civic education of youth. Books and pamphlets 
would be written and circulated, courses of reading suggested 
(Chautauqua fashion) and associations formed to promote pur 
ity and efficiency in the Government. As editors, lecturers, 
school-teachers, business men, whatever the utterances of the 
graduates, they would tend to the enlightenment of the public 
conscience and abatement of corruption. Can it be possible that 
such a leaven would not in time leaven the whole lump? In the 
conflict between good and evil, good always triumphs in the end. 


Can it be possible that the common sense of the American peo- 
ple, when disabused of party prejudice and tradition, would not 
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ultimately insist on placing their Government in competent and 
trustworthy hands? Is it inconceivable that as they now deem 
it absurd to apply to a lawyer to shoe their horses, or to a black- 
smith to cure their diseases, or toa thief to serve them as cashier, 
or to a carpenter to fill their teeth, they will some time wonder 
that they ever trusted all these to manage the infinitely more 
difficult and responsible work of making the nation’s laws? 


Prof. Richard T. Ely, formerly of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity and now director of the School of Economics, 
Political Science and History in the University of Wis- 
consin, pleaded in the columns of the /ndependent, 
several months ago, for the establishment of more of 
such institutions as the one over which he presides, em- 
bracing all of its kindred in a general category as schools 
of sociology. A single paragraph will suffice to show 
the trend his thought is taking: 


Schools of economics and politics ought to be, above every- 
thing else, civil academies. They ought to prepare for the Civil 
Service as West Point prepares for the army and Annapolis for 
the navy, or as technical schools prepare for industrial life. This 
aim should be made especially prominent in these schools when 
connected with the State universities. Such schools should enter 
into relation with the State bureaus of labor, with the offices of rail- 
way commissioners, insurance commissioners, with boards of con- 
trol of charitable, penal and reformatory institutions; and all these 
different bureaus and offices should be, among other things, labora 
tories for suchschools. It will before long be perceived that train- 
ing isjust as essential for the public service as for any other profes 
sion. There was a time when men became teachers without any 
distinct training for that pursuit, but now normal schools are an 
accepted institution. There wasa time also when the utility of 
medical schools and law schools was doubted, but it is now per- 
ceived that this doubt was the offspring of ignorance. Experi- 
ence is showing more and more that we can never have a satis 
factory Civil Service unless we have civil academies to train men 
for the complicated duties involved in these services. It is as 
arduous a task to serve the city in the capacity of Mayor as it is 
to serve a great corporation in the capacity of attorney. The 
duties of the former position require even better training, if 
these duties are to be satisfactorily performed. Germany is far 
in advance of us, for she has made the office of Mayor a special 
profession, and her cities seek the best Mayors wherever they 
may be found in Germany, just as our State universities search 
every part of the country for presidents and chancellors. And 
as the university president is called from a smaller to a more im- 
portant institution, soa German Mayor who has proved success 
ful in a small city is called to a larger one, where he has a more 
abundant scope for his native talents and his acquired know]- 
edge. It is not surprising, 1n view of this, that the greatest city 
in Germany, Berlin, should be called the model city of the 
world. If democracies want the best service, they must train 
men therefor. 


A somewhat less extensive course of study in the same 
lines is offered at the School of American History and 
Institutions connected with the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Movements generally similar to these are re- 
ported in progress at several of the greater seminaries 
of learning, and the public schools of a few of the States 
have introduced into the regular routine of studies some 
elementary lessons ifi civics. 

Supplementary to this work in recognized institutions 
we hear of such undertakings as that in Brooklyn, N. 
Y., where Joseph C. Hendrix, John A. Taylor, Prof. 
Robert Foster, ex-Representative S. V. White and other 
prominent citizens have united for the establishment of | 
a popular school of economics within the jurisdiction of 
the local Institute of Arts and Sciences. 

Whether or not the advanced projects of Professors 
Ely and Hopkins are ever carried into execution, it is 
at least encouraging to see so earnest a desire expressed 
on every side for some positive education’ or the duties 
of citizenship in our republic, and to watch the steady 
decline of the notion that, when a man is fit for noth- 
ing else, we are justified in making ‘‘a politician’’ of 
him. 
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The Fourth-Class Postmasters Bill. 


RY special request we publish herewith the bill now 

before Congress ‘‘to regulate the appointment of 
fourth-class postmasters.’’ The present text is as it left 
the hands of the Civil Service Committee of the House : 


Be it enacted, etc., That postmasters appointed by the Post- 
master-General to fourth-class postoffices shall be selected by 
him as provided in this act except in a case of emergency not 
permitting such selection ; but in such case no appointment shall 
be made for a period longer than six months. 

Sec. 2. That for the purposes of this act, and for such other 
purposes connected with the postal service as Congress may 
from time to time direct, the United States, except the Territory 
of Alaska, shall be divided by the Postmaster-General into dis 
tricts of suitable extent, to be known as postal districts, which 
districts may be reiirranged by him from time to time, in his dis- 
cretion. 

SEc. 3. That the Postmaster-General shall designate for each 
postal district a postoffice inspector, who shall perform for such 
district the duties imposed by this act, either exclusively or in 
connection with such other duties as may be imposed by the 
Postmaster-General. 

Sec. 4. That whenever a fourth-class postmaster is to be ap- 
pointed within any postal district, the postoffice inspector for 
that district shall cause to be posted in three or more conspicu- 
ous places in the locality in which such postoffice is, or is to be, 
and also to be published in such other manner as he shall think 
best, notices stating : 

First. The place where the postoffice is, or is to be, situated. 

Second. The amount or rate of compensation which the post- 
master is to receive. 

Third. The nature and amount of the bond, if any, which will 
be required. 

Fourth. The place where application papers may be obtained, 
such place to be within the postal district. 

Fifth. The place to which, and the time within which, applica- 
tion papers must be returned, such place to be within the postal 
district, and the time to be not less, in any case, than fourteen 
days from the day on which the notices are posted 

Sixth. Any other appropriate information not inconsistent with 
the provisions of this act. 

SEc. 5. That the postoffice inspector for the district within 
which a fourth-class postmaster is to be appointed shall furnish 
to all applicants for the office, upon request, application papers, 
blank forms of certificates and a statement explaining how the 
papers are to be filled out. The application paper shall be filled 
out by the applicant in his own handwriting, and shall give, upon 
his oath, full information upon the following subjects : 

First. Full name, residence and postoffice address. 

Second. Citizenship ; if a naturalized citizen, when and where 
naturalized. 

Third. Time and place of birth. 

Fourth. Education. 

Fifth. Health and physical capacity for service. 

Sixth. Previous employment, if any, in the military, naval or 
civil service of the United States. 

Seventh. Business or employment and residence for the pre- 
vious five years. 

Eighth. Whether ever convicted of, or at the time under in- 
dictment for, any crime ; and, if so, what. 

Ninth. The particular building where the applicant proposes 
to establish the postoffice, and whether in connection with any 
other business ; and, if so, what. 

The Postmaster-General may require other reasonable infor- 
mation not inconsistent with the provisions of this act regarding 
the qualifications of the applicant or applicants. 

Src. 6. That each applicant for a fourth-class postoffice shall 
furnish, in addition to his application paper, a certificate under 
oath, signed by three reputable citizens of the State or Territory 
in which the applicant has actually resided within one year, de- 
claring their belief that the applicant is a suitable person for the 
office, and no other recommendation shall be offered. No cer- 
tificate shall be signed by any person holding any office or place 
under the United States or any State Government, and no ap- 
plication paper, notice, certificate or inquiry shall call for or 
furnish any information concerning the political history, affilia- 
tions, or preferences of an applicant, and no paper or communi- 
— containing such information shall be considered or re- 
ceived. 

Sec. 7. That in the case of postoffices where the annual com- 
pensation by the last preceding adjustment of salaries was in ex- 
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cess of one hundred dollars per annum, the postoffice inspector 
for the district shall, as soon as may be after the expiration of 
the time for receiving the application papers provided for in sec- 
tion five, cause a list of the applicants to be posted in the locality 
where the postoffice is to be situated, and shall thereafter visit 
such locality and make such examination and inquiry as shall 
best enable him to form an intelligent judgment on the qualifica- 
tions of the applicants: Provided, That if only one person ap- 
plies for a fourth-class postoffice within the prescribed time, in 
conformity with the provisions of sections five and six of this act, 
the postoffice inspector for the district may recommend such per- 
son for appointment without personally visiting the locality. 

Sec. 8. That as soon as practicable thereafter the postoffice in- 
spector shall send to the Postmaster-General all the application 
papers and certificates received, together with a report in which 
he shall grade all the applicants in the order of their relative fit 
ness for the office, according to the information obtained by him 
from the application papers and from his inquiries, designating 
such as he shall think fit to be appointed to the office and giving 
his reasons therefor. 

Every postoffice inspector shall keep a record of his proceed- 
ings under this act. 

All application papers, certificates and reports shall be pre- 
served for five years, and application papers, certificates and a 
list of the applicants in order as graded by the inspector shall be 
open to public inspection. 

SEc. 9. That upon receiving the papers and the report of the 
postoffice inspector thereon, the Postmaster-General shall ap- 
point to the office one of the candidates whose names are so re- 
ported and designated as fit to be appointed ; but if in any case 
the Postmaster-General shall select for appointment any candi- 


_ date other than the one graded highest by the inspector he shall 


place upon record in his office his reasons for passing over the 
respective names graded above that of the one appointed, and 
such record shall be open to public inspection. 

Sec. 10. That the appointment of no fourth-class postmaster 
shall be absolute until he has served one year on probation. 

Sec. 11. That the Postmaster-General shall not appoint, re- 
move or suspend any person from the office of postmaster of a 
fourth-class postoffice, nor shall a postoffice inspector recom- 
mend any person for appointment, removal or suspension from 
such office for political reasons or upon political grounds, and 
they shall prevent, so far as they are able, any person from dis- 
closing the political connections or opinions of any applicant or 
person recommended to be appointed. No recommendation 
shall be made of any applicant for the office of postmaster of a 
fourth-class postoffice by a person holding any office under the 
United States, except in the postal service, and any such recom- 
mendation, except as provided in this act, shall not be considered 
or received, and if such recommendation is made at the request 
or with the knowledge or consent of the applicant, such recom- 
mendation shall disqualify the applicant for receiving the appoint- 
ment. 

Sec. 12 That any false statement knowingly made or fraud 
perpetrated by any person in his application, and any connivance 
by him in any such fraud or in any false statement made in any 
certificate which may accompany his application shall exclude 
him from the list of persons eligible for appointment, or be re- 
garded as good cause for his removal or discharge from office 
during probation or thereafter. 

Sec. 13. That the Postmaster General shall cause proper forms 
for notices, application papers, certificates and explanation 
papers to be prepared, and may thake such additional rules and 
regulations as he may approve not inconsistent with the pro 
visions of this act. 

Sec. 14. That all acts and parts of acts inconsistent herewith 
are hereby repealed. 


This bill was introduced by Mr. Lodge of Massachu- 
setts, January 7, 1892, and was reported favorably by the 
Civil Service Committee on May 13 of that year. It 
has never been called up for consideration by the 
House. . 


CuicaGo ATTORNEY proposes the abolition of the 


police-court system in that city. He would have 
all violations of ordinances tried before Justices of the 
Peace; and in cases where the city is defeated in a suit 
against a citizen, he wants the city to pay the costs of 
its error just as an individual or any ordinary corpora 
tion would be compelled to. 
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Memoranda. 


ETWEEN this and the next issue of Goop GOVERN- 
MENT the following Civil Service examinations, on 
the regular annual schedule, will be held by the federal 
Commission: At Mobile, February 17; New Orleans, 
February 20; Houston, Texas, February 23; San An- 
tonio, Texas, February 25 ; Oklahoma City, Okla., Feb- 
ruary 28; Dallas, Texas, and Martinsburg, W. Va., March 
2; Juneau, Alaska, and Sitka, Alaska, March 2, to be 
conducted by the local boards ; Charleston, W. Va., and 
Texarkana, Ark., March 4; Shreveport, La., March 6; 
Lexington, Ky., March 7; Philadelphia, March 7, De- 
partmental and Indian services, and March 8, Railway 
Mail Service ; Vicksburg, Miss., March 8; Louisville, 
Ky., March 9; Birmingham, Ala., and Williamsport, 
Pa., March 10; Bowling Green, Ky., March 11 ; Roch- 
ester, N. Y., and Chattanooga, Tenn., March 13; Sali- 
na, Kans., and Nashville, Tenn., March 14; Knoxville, 
Tenn., March 15; Buffalo, N. Y., March 15, Depart- 
mental and Indian services. A special examination, 
also, for fireman in the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing will be held in Washington to-morrow. Circulars 
and full information concerning examinations may be 
obtained without expense by application to John T. 
Doyle, Secretary U. S. C. S. C., Washington, D. C. 
—Representative Dockery of Missouri has caused a 
commotion among the Department clerks in Washington 
with his proposal to make a clerical working day eight 
hours long instead of seven. The rule under which the 
clerks now work from .nine till four, with a half-hour’s 
allowance at noon for luncheon, was adopted about ten 
years ago, as the result of a statutory provision that 
they should be required to render ‘‘ not less than seven 
hours’ labor each day.’’ Mr. Dockery has succeeded in 
passing his measure through the House, but the clerks 
generally believe that the Senate will reject it. 
—Copies of the following resolution, unanimously 
adopted by the Executive Committee of the Pennsyl- 
vania Civil Service Reform Association, have been sent 
to each of the Senators and Representatives from that 
State: ‘*That we urge upon our Representatives in 
Congress the passage of the fourth-class postmasters 
bill, and the bill for the selection of laborers, favorably 
reported in the last session by the House Committee on 
Civil Service Reform ; also, that they spare no effort to 
secure a liberal appropriation for the needs of the Civil 
Service Commission ; and also, that they use every effort 
to secure the repeal of the four-year’s-term-of-office 
acts.”’ 
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—The following letter has been sent to Commissioner 
Roosevelt by the Civil Service Reform Association of 
Newton, Mass.: ‘‘Dear Sir—The Executive Committee 
of the Newton Civil Service Reform Association hears 
with sincere regret that you have announced the inten- 
tion of resigning your official position with the incom- 
ing of the newAdministration. Appreciating as highly 
as we do your services in the cause of Civil Service Re- 
form, we cannot but express to you our deep disappoint- 
ment at the prospect of so great a loss to it, and our 
earnest desire that you will reconsider your purpose and 
still continue to give your invaluable aid in the work. 
Although this is but an expression of the feeling of this 
association, we are well assured that it is entirely in 
harmony with that prevailing among all true Civil Ser- 
vice Reformers.”’ 

—The President has never yet, it seems, received in 
the newspapers full credit for the numerical extent to 
which his recent order operated in the Weather Burean. 
Instead of ‘‘ about 180,’’ as the press dispatches gener- 
ally gave it without authority, the number of persons 
brought under the Rules was 314. Since the order was 
issued for a classification, the old distinctions between 
‘*observers,’’ ‘‘ assistant-observers,’’ ‘‘ operators,’’ etc., 
have been done away, and the whole field force has been 
grouped under the general titles ‘‘ observers’’ and “local 
forecast officials,’’ which are in turn divided into classes 
A, B, C, D, E, 1 and 2, according to salary. Some of 
these salaries, as brought over with other relics of the 
former military administration of the Bureau, are some- 
what hard to handle, such as $885.94, and $993.12, and 
$1,065.96. For the purpose of simplifying his pay-roll, 
it is the practice of the Chief of the Bureau, whenever a 
man is to be promoted, to raise his pay to an even figure 
in dollars. 

—Royal Robbins of Boston has introduced in the lower 
house of the Massachusetts legislature a bill ‘‘to pre- 
vent the exercise of undue political influence by office- 
holders,’’ which runs as follows: 

Section 1. No clerk, employee, commissioner, member of any 
board, or other officer of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
or of any county or city therein, except those elected directly by 
popular vote, shall be an officer of any political caucus or amem- 
ber of any political committee or convention. 

Sec. 2. Whoever violates any provision of this act shall be 


punished by fine not exceeding $100, and such violation shall be 
deemed a sufficient cause for removal from office. 


—The Sewanee Review for February contains a paper on 
‘*Evolution of Amendment in the Constitution of the 
United States,’’ by William Wirt Howe, and one on 
‘*The Death Struggles of Colonial Piracy.’’ Other arti- 








HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


is recommended by physicians of all schools, for restoring brain force or nervous energy, in all 


cases where the nervous system has been reduced below the normal standard by over-work, as 
found in lawyers, clergymen, teachers, students and brain-workers generally. 


It is a food that rests the tired brain, increases the capacity for mental labor, and acts as a 


general tonic. 


Descriptive Pamphlet free. 





Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R, I. 
BEWARE OF SUBSTITUTES AND IMITATIONS. 
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cles in the current magazines likely to be of especial in- 
terest to the readers of Goop GOVERNMENT are ‘ Tariff 
Reform, Retrospective and Prospective,’ by David A. 
Wells, ‘‘ Negro Suffrage a Failure,’’ by John C. Wickliffe, 
and ‘‘ A Practical Remedy for Evils of Immigration,’ 

by Gustav H. Schwab, in the Forum; ‘Society in New 
Yorkin the Early Days of the Republic,’’ by James 
Grant Wilson, in the Magazine of American History; 
‘* Recent Results of Municipal Gas-making,’’ by Prof. 
E. W. Bemis, in the Review of Reviews ; ‘‘ Efficiency of 
Ballot Reform,’’ ‘‘ Responsibility for the Spoils Sys- 
tem,’’ and ‘‘ Reform in Contested Election Cases,’’ 
in the Century ; ‘‘ Recollections of George William Cur- 
tis,’’ by John W. Chadwick, in Harper's ; ‘* Count Rum- 


G. Blaine,’ by T. C. Crawford, in the Cosmopolitan. 

—Governor Flower has appointed De Forest Van 
Vleet of Ithaca to succeed Alexander C. Eustace on the 
New York State Civil Service Commission. Mr. Van 
Vleet is a lawyer, and has been chairman of the Tomp- 
kins County Democratic Committee. 

—Charles Scribner’s Sons are preparing a novel and 
interesting contribution to the World’s Fair in the form 
of an *‘exhibition number’’ of Scribner's Magazine, to 
be published simultaneously with the opening of the 
Columbian Exposition at Chicago, and to contain an 
extra large quantity of text and illustrations. It is not 
proposed that the text shall relate chiefly to the Fair, 
but the one purpose is to make it a fine specimen of a 


ford,’’ by George E. Ellis, in the ae and ‘* ‘ James 


typical American anagentne. 











b ioe may have asked 1 many 

times, ‘‘ How can I pre- 
pare for a Civil Service 
examination?” Did you 
ever receive a satisfactory re- 
sponse? 

Here is a book that answers 
the question. 

The large increase in the 
number of applicants for Gov- 
ernment positions has made 
it necessary to adopt a stand- 
ard that will secure employees 
sufficiently well-informed. 

Although this standard is 
not high for the candidate of 
ordinary intelligence, still 
the applicant must. be 
posted as to what the stand- 
ard is, and on what subjects 
and in what way to pursue his 
studies. 

This book presents exactly 
the information desired, so 
that the young man or young 
woman seeking a position in 
the Civil Service may work 
intelligently toward a definite 
end without having to spend 
months in hard study, and 
without having to purchase a 
whole library of textbooks. 
Ordinarily the cané@idate 
wastes many valuable hours, 
perhaps weeks, in ‘‘ brushing 
up’’ on subjects not | required. 


Humors of Political Philosophy. 


FROM PUCK. 
1" SPpoiLsMAN’s Motro—‘‘One Good 
Turn-out Deserves Another.’’ 

Whooping Cough—The hoarseness 
following election yells, 

A politician isa ‘‘statesman’’ who 
will generously overlook any differ- 
ence of opinion on your part—if you 
only vote his way. 

“There is a difference between wants 
and needs. The man who sells his vote 
gets what he wants, not what he needs. 








‘How ae REPARE- 
L SERVICE: 


— 


| IF YOU WANT INFORMATION ABOUT 


PENSIONS 


Address a letter or postal card to 
THE PRESS CLAIMS COMPANY, 


JOHN WEDDERBURN, - Managing Attorney: 
P. O. Box 463, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


PENSIONS PROCURED FOR 
SOLDIERS, WIDOWS, 
CHILDREN, PARENTS. 


Also, for Soldiers and Sailors, disabled in the line of 
duty in the regular Army or Navy simce the 
war. Survivors of the Indian wars of 1832 to 1842, and 
their widows, mow entitled. Old and rejected claims 
aspecialty. Thousands entitled to higher rates. Send 
or new laws. No charge for advice. No fee until 
successful. 


This book points o out just what 
is required, and saves all waste 
of time. 

One little volume contains 
all the necessary direc- 
tions for applicants, includ- 
ing blank forms of applica- 
tion, and the rules and the re- 
quirements for candidates for 
positions as copyists, clerks, 
etc. And if, for any reason, 
you should afterward change 
your mind about entering the 
Civil Service, the practical 
hints given you in this book 
will be of the highest value, 
whatever business you pursue. 

The publishers, Arthur 
Hinds & Co., charge only fif- 
ty cents for the book; and, 
by an arrangement with the 
management of this journal, 
offer it as a premium to every 
new cash subscriber for one 
year who states in his letter 
either that he is preparing to 
enter the Civil Service, or that 
he is already in and is study- 
ing for promotion. Send order 
and money—either 50 cents 
for the buok alone or $1.00 
for a year’s subscription and 
the book thrown in—to 

GOOD GOVERNMENT, 

Corcoran Building, 
Washingtoh, D. C. 


Jedge Waxem’s Proverbs. 


FROM THE DETROIT FREE PRESS. 

T’s mighty hard to wean an offis- 

holder. 

It would be a good thing ef legis- 
lators cood legislate common sense 
for official use. 

Purity of the ballot aint fer sale. 

Farmers kin git better time by hirin’ 
their law makin’ done. 

When a man’s patriotism gits to be 
over a yard wide and all wool, thar's 
an offis somers in site. 
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RICHMOND & DANVILLE RAILROAD COMPANY. 


(PIEDMONT *4IR-LINE.) 


THE GREAT WASHINGTON AND SOUTHWESTERN VESTIBULED LIMITED 


seimeen NEW YOIK and NEW Orleans, NeW York and Augusta, Washington and Memphis. 
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The Washington and Southwestern Vestibuled Limited, which is operated solid between New 
York and New Orleans, leaving New York daily at 4.30 P. M., via the Pennsylvania R. R., the ‘Standard Railroad 
of America.’’ Leaves Washington 10.43 P. M. 


The Limited is a solid Pullman train composed only of Pullman Dining and Drawing Room Sleeping Cars. 


THE ONLY TRAIN OF THE KIND BETWEEN NEW YORK AND NEW ORLEANS. 

Also attached to this train are Pullman Drawing Room Sleeping Cars Washington to Memphis, via Atlanta 
and Birmingham, uniting at Atlanta with Pullman Sleeper for Shreveport, La., via Birmingham, Meridian and 
Vicksburg, and connects at Atlanta with through Sleeper for Jacksonville, via Macon, Georgia Southern & 
Florida R. R., and also carries Pullman Drawing Room Sleeping Cars New York to Columbia and Augusta, via 
Charlotte, making close connections at Columbia with Pullman Parlor Car to Savannah, via South Bound R. R., 
and Pullman Sleeper to Charleston, via South Carolina R. R., offering the quickest schedule and best service to 
all Southern cities and Winter Resorts in Georgia, South Carolina and Florida. 


The train service and equipment of the ‘Piedmont Air-Line,’’ as the Richmond & Danville is popularly 
called, is noted for its excellence. 


TO NEW ORLEANS AND MEMPHIS. AUGUSTA, CHARLESTON AND SAVANNAH. 


Lv NEW YORK, == (Penn. R. R.)_-- 4.30 P. M. | Lv NEW YORK, (Penn. R. R.).----- 4.30 P. M. 
Lv PHI ; (Penn. R. R.).----- . | Ly PHILADE i oe ; . M. 
Lv BALTIMORE, — (Penn. R. R.)...... 9.20 P. M. | 7” aA, Woe. BB) nae &. 


- | Lv BALTIMORE (Penn. R. R.)------ 9.20 P. M. 
ASHINGTON - & D.).....-... 10.43 P. M. , 
op CHARLOTTE, > Se)—-- mM. | Lv WASHINGTON, (R.&D.)-_.-..._.10.43 P. M. 


Ar ATLANTA, R&D.) oa 8.55 P. M. | Ly CHARLOTTE, (R. & D.) ------ 9.35 A. M. 
Lv ATL . & W. P.) ------ . . M. | ar COLUMBIA, (R.&D.) -_ __- 1.05 P. M. 
Ar MONTGOMERY, (W. of Ala.) ___-__- 9.20 P. M. 

Ar MOBILE, . a... 3.05 A. M. | AT AUGUSTA, (R. & D.) -.----.-- 4.25 P. M. 


Ar NEW ORLEANS, CEE 5 7.25 A. M. | Ly COLUMBIA, (8. B.) 1.30 P. M. 
Lv ATLANTA, Ar SAVANNAH, (8S. B.).--(C. T.)-- 5.10 P. M. 
Ar BIRMINGHAM, (Ga. Pac.) -------- 10.20 P. M. | Lv COLUMBIA, is 2 ae 1.40 P. M. 
Ar MEMPHIS, (K. C. M. & B.)--- 7.20 A. M. | Ar CHARLESTON, (S. C. R. BR.) ------ 5.30 P. M. 
TWO OTHER FAST EXPRESS TRAINS SOUTH DAILY. 

For Asheville and Hot Springs.—Pullman Sleeper New York to Asheville and Hot Springs, leaves New York daily 4.30 

P.M. Washington 11.00 P.M. Arrives Asheville 4.25 P. M.; Hot Springs 5.57 P M., next day. 
t; Was 


2 
For Atlanta and the South.—Leaves New York 12.15 nig ington 8.30 A.M. Arrive Atlanta 8.00 A.M. Pull 
man Buffet Drawing Room Sleeper New York to Atlanta. 


Especial attention is invited to the quick time and Pullman accommodations to Charleston, Aiken, Augustajand Savan- 
nah ; only train leaving Washington at night for these points. 


W. H. GREEN, General Manager. ALEX. S. THWEATT, East. Pass. Agt., 229 Broadway, N. Y. 
Ww. A. TURK, General Passenger Agent. L. S. BROWN, Gen. Agt. Pass. Dept., Washington, D. C. 
General Offices: 1300 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D. C. 





